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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1871. 
NORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 


For preserving Straw berries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without 
being air tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any proces’ in the world. 
Elegant samples, from two to three years old, can 
be seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by druggists 


and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 
N. 24 8t,, Philada. 627 3m 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
‘AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


REGESTER & HOPKINS, 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 





N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased RK. B. Bet’s interes 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same. 
hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all | 
who may favor them with their orders. . 93 sn iw sw) 


No. 23. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 


direct from Paria a lot of 
MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 
_ For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 
‘ This very scarce and desirabie article is superior 
to any he has had for several years. 
4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 8-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
at reduced prices. 
7-8, 6-4 end 7-4 p ain Silk Shawls. 
Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
Brown, mode and drab India Shawls, reduced to 
$1.75 
Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 87} 
cts. to $1.00. 


SUMMER DRESS.GOODS 


CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 
At greatly reduced prices. 
Please call and examine his stock. 


Zgy BULLBORY > 
Vi So ee SN 


| MATTRESS, FEATHER, | 


AND 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 
cluding the celebrated | Feather Beds 
| ’ 












WOVEN WIRE 
| Bolsters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, _ Counterpanes, 
The greatest invention of 
the age, for which we are Comfortables, 
Sole Agents for Blankets, 
PHILADELPHIA. Quilts. 4, 8—3m 
WANTED 


By a middle aged woman, who has been accus- 
tomed to an active life, a situation es housekeeper 
or as companion to an invalid. City preferred. 

Apply to - H.S. GARRIGUES, 

729 tf 457 N. Seventh St., Philada. 





E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 


No. 103 S. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 


FRIENDS’ 
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What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 
We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 


TRADE MARK, 





"Ladies, you cau save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers Health, and the Paper 
on your walls, 

and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horeughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalle!. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moure’s Soap, with the LitTte 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is bard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a litt'e longer. 

Will you try it? Ithink it will please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 
C. N. WILLS, Same office, 
Agent for New Jersey. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


TO RENT 
Part of a house on Fifteenth Street, near Arch St. 
Address, giving name and residence, 
FRIENDS’ FAMILY, 
1t] Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 


WANTED 
A Friend for Principal of the East Hamburg 
Friends’ Institute. For particulars apply to 
JOHN J. CORNELL, 
Menden Center, N. Y. 





85 4t 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 


$15 to $30. 
701 ARCH STREET, 


T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 





513 ly.a 


| New edition. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. NEW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive 'amertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawna. 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31c. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes. 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hernani Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Our stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
77a & ARCH STREETS, PHILA, ’ 


P. 8.—-We have just received (very unexpected- 
15> our new Thibet Shawls and Squares, from $5.00 


“$11.00. 

CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil —_. mate, &o, 


BENJAMIN CRE 
m29ps23 33 North Second ee Ns ntade: 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, ia neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eos scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philaielphia, Pa. 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 


BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
Price $1.00. For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By S. M. JANNEY. 


Price $2.00. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
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» (OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
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The Paper is issued every week. 


The Twenty-sicuta Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
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-From “ The Life that now Is.” 
PATIENCE. 
BY R. COLLYER. 

James i. 4: ‘‘ Let patience have her perfect work.’’ 

The apostle, in speaking of patience, inti- 
mates that it is not a belonging, but a being, 
a spirit separate, in some manner, from the 
human spirit, as the angels are ; trying to do 
something for us, but only able as we will 
give it free course ; so that his charge to his 
fellow Christians all the world over, to let 
patience have her perfect work, is not so much 
that we shall do something, as that we shall 
let something be done for us. All the help 
required of us towards patience, is not to hin- 
der her working; then she will do all that 
is needed, in her own time and in her own 
way, and we shall be perfect and entire, lack- 
ing nothing. So that, when a man or woman 
says, “I will have patience,” they speak 
closer to the truth than when they say, “I 
will be patient.” To say, “I will be patient,” 
has a touch of assumption in it; to say, “I 
will have patience,” denotes humility. The 
one word means, I will be what I will; the 
other, I will be what God will help me be. 
It is as if one man said, “I will be learned,” 
and another said, “I will have learning.” 
And a very brief reflection will enable us to 
see that the apostle is borne out in this happy 
distinction by the nature and grace of things 
as we see them all about us, and by what we 
fsel within us. Patience is not there to he- 


gin with. It is no inborn grace, like love. 
It comes to us by and by, and tries to find 
room in our nature, and to stay and bless us, 
and so make us altogether its own. 

The first thing we are aware of in any 
healthy and hearty child, is the total absence 
and destitution of this spirit of patience. No 
trace of it is to be discovered in the eager, 
hungry outcries, and the aimless, but head- 
strong, struggles against things as they are, 
and must be, but that never would be for an- 
other moment if these young lords and kings 
of impatience could have their way. But 
presently Patience comes, and rests on the 
mother’s lifted finger as she shakes it at the 
tiny rebel, and puts a tone he has never 
heard before within the tender trills of her 
voice, and he looks up with a dim sort of 
wonder, as if he would say, What is that? 
But if the spirit be really and truly with the 
mother, it goes then to the child, and sheds 
upon him the dew of its —— 

Then, in a few years, she looks at him out 
of the face of theold kitchen clock. It seems 
impossible that this steady-going machine 
should be so impassive, and persist in that re- 
sistless march ; should not be quick to strike 
the hour he would drag before its time out of 
the strong heavens, or should not delay a lit- 
tle as he sits in the circle when the day is 
done, and dreads the exodus, at the stroke of 
eight, to his chamber. Poor little man! he 
has got into the old sorrow. It is not the 
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and the limits of our power to make this 
world turn the other way. We learn to come 
to time, and set ourselves to its steady dicta- 
tion in all common things ; and patience, so 
far, has her perfect work. 

I wonder to see the patience of some chil 
dren, at last, about what they know they have 
got to do and be, in their tasks and strivings. 
I see small girls of ten who might well shame 
big men of forty as they buckle to their 
lessons, and go steadily through them; and 
even boys are sometimes almost admirable; 
though the angel of Patience must always feel 
about boys, 1 think, as that man in New 
York must feel, who keeps in the same cage 
the cat and the canary, and the mouse and 
the owl, with half a dozen more of the sharp- 
est antagonisms of nature. Patience must 
feel about boys as that man feels about his ani- 
mals,—that, after all his pains, there is no 
telling what they may do at any moment. 

But if the boy does learn all he ought to 
learn about times and seasons, and tasks and 
treats, and lines and limits, it is very seldom 
that the lesson holds good as he begins the 
march to his manhood, or when he gets there. 
Patience, then, has to teach him deeper 
things: time still says one thing and his de- 
sire another, and he hungers again for what 
God has forbidden in the very condition of 
his life. But now it is unspeakably more se- 
rious than it was ten years ago, as she comes 
to him and tries to teach him her great lesson. 
She has to remember what myriads of young 
men, strong, and eager, and headstrong as he 
is, have broken away from her, after all, like 
the impatient prodigal in the Gospels, and 
have only come back and listened to her 
word when they had run through their whole 
possessions ; and had to be patient under pain 
and loss, when they might have rejoiced with 
exceeding joy over powers incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and of a perennial strength and 
grace. 

Fortune and position, weight for weight, 
with what faculty the Maker has given him, 
is just as sure to come to a man in this coun- 
try as the crop to the farmer and the web to 
the weaver, if he will only let this angel have 
her perfect work. The bee does not more 
surely lay up her honey, or the squirrel his 
nuts in store, enough to last until May 
brings the new bloom, and the tender shoots 
break forth in the woods, than a man, with 
the same temperate and enduring patience, 
can lay up life enough, and all life needs, to 
last him from the time when the frost seals 
his faculties to the new spring that waits 
where the Lord is the Sun. But what mul- 
titudes want to do, is to trust themselves to 
some short cut across the dominion of the 
sworn enemy of this angel. 


clock, but the sun and stars he would alter, 
and the eternal ways. 

Then, as the child passes into the boy, he 
has still to find this angel of patience. It is 
then very common for him to transfer his re- 
volt from the sun to the seasons. If he is in 
the country, he rebels at the slow, steady 
growth of things: they never begin to come 
up tohis demand. It is with all boys as it 
was with John Sterling. His father gave 
him a garden-bed, to till as he would ; and he 

ut in potatoes. They did not appear when 
bs thought they should ; so he dug them out, 
and put in something else; and so he kept on 
digging in and out, all one summer, because 
the things sprouted and bloomed at once in 
his hot little heart, like Jonah’s gourd. It 
was an instance of the whole boy life. Nature 
can never come up to his notion of what she 
ought to do until patience comes to help him. 
She shows him at last that the seasons must 
have their time, and he must bring his mind 
and action into accord with the everlasting 
order ; for without that he can do nothing. 

But every boy, of any quick, strong quali- 
ty, struggles with things as they are and must 
be—wants to alter them to suit himself. It 
seems as if he had brought the instinct, but 
lost the memory, of a world and life that 
were just what he wanted; and he cannot 

ive it up until this angel comes and helps 
fim conform to his new condition, and he 
only minds her at last when he feels he must. 
The only children in whom she has her perfect 
work are those small martyrs that begin to 
suffer as soon as they begin to live, and are 
never released from their pain until God 
takes them to His breast in heaven. There 
is no such patience besides as they show, as 
there is no such pity besides as they win. 

But your big, healthy boy fights it out, 
hard and long; nothing is just as he wants it. 
Christmas comes like a cripple, and school, 
when the holidays are over, like a deer. It 
is a shame cherries and apples will not ripen 
sooner, and figures find their places more 
tractably, and geographies run as straight as 
a line. He knows no such felicity sales as 
to run to a fire, or after a ball, or to burn 
fireworks, or scamper away on a horse. The 
reason is just that which we always give as 
we watch him, when we say, “ Now he is in 
his element.” He is striking out, like a 
stroug swimmer, on a splendid tide of impa- 
tience. He hears the mighty waters rolling 
evermore, and deep calleth unto deep in his 
heart. 

It is easy to see, again; that these habits of 
the child and boy are only the germs of a 
larger impatience inthe youth and the prime. 
We soon get our lesson from the angel about 
the kitchen clock, and the courses of the sun, 
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Travellers in India tell us they have seen 
a magician make an orange tree spring, and 
bloom, and bear fruit, all in half an hour. 
That is the way many believe fortune ought 
to come. They cannot wait for its patient, 
steady, seasonable growth; that is all too 
slow, as the time-piece and garden-bed are 
to the child; they must put the time-piece 
forward, and that will bring thanksgiv- 
ing, and gather their crop when they sow 
their seed. Patience comes and whispers, “ It 
will never do ; the perfect work is only that 
done by my spirit; the magician can never 
bring his thirty-minute oranges to market, 
because they can never nourish anybody as 
those do that come in the old Divine fashion, 
by the patient sun and seasons.” He gives no 
heed to the wise, sweet counsels; takes his 
own way; and then if he wins, finds that 
somehow he has lost in the winning ; the pos- 
session is not half so good as the expectation : 
but the rule is, that the man who will not let 
Patience have her perfect work in building 
up his position and fortune, ends bare of 
both, and has nothing but a harvest of bar- 
ren regrets. 

No man, again, comes to middle age with- 
out fiading that this is the truth about all 
the noble sensations that give such a color 
and grace to our life, and are such loyal min- 
istrants to its blessing, if we can say “ No’*to 
the enemies of our good angel when they 
come and counsel us to disregard her ways, 
to let our passions take the bit in their teeth, 
and go tearing where they will. 

Twenty years ago last June, when I had 
been a few weeks iu this country, I tasted, for 
the first time in my life,an exquisite summer 
luxury ; and it seemed so good that I thought 
Teould never get enough of it. I gotsome more, 
and then some more, and then I found, for the 
first time, I think, what itis to havetoo much ofa 
good thing. Late, that day, of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil; and now I care noth- 
ing for that good thing any more when I 
taste it. The angel is there with his flaming 
sword, insisting that I shall only eat of it out 
of Eden. It has been to me ever since a 
parable of this deep old verity. I disregarded 
the angel whispering, “ You had better take 
care; if you eat that for a steady diet, 
through a whole June day, you do it in spite 
of me; the hunger for some more, which has 
been growing all your life, is a pledge that 
the good of this will abide with you as long 
as you live, if you will always let hunger wait 
on appetite.” I had no idea of doing that. 
Impatience got the rein, and I gathered and 
ate the whole harvest of that good thing 
between dawn and dark. I mention this, be- 
cause it is one of those experiences we all buy 
at a great price by the time we are forty, and 


then offer to give them away to young friends 
of twenty, but can seldom find anybody who 
wants them. In our youth, it is our misfor- 
tune, in a great many of these ways, to refuse 
to let Patience have her perfect work, and 
then to rue it as long as we live. 

Every glass of wine, or dram of whiskey, 
drunk by a healthy and strong young man, 
is an insult and injury to this good angel, and 
makes it so far impossible for her to do her 
perfect work, because he is spending ahead of 
his ineome of life, and bringing a fine power 
of being to beggary, if not to worse than that. 
He can only get that glow and flame at a 
heavy discount, both of life itself and of all 
that makes life worth living. Patience would 
help him to infinitely finer pleasures from her 
simple and wholesome stores, and they would 
stay with him as long as he lived ; but he will 
not listen to her counsels, and will have none 
of her reproofs; therefore will she weep at 
his calamities, and mock when his dole com- 
eth. 

This is but one way in which we can make 
this vast mistake through our impatience and 
desire to forestall the good that God will give 
us in his long, steady, seasonal fashion. There 
is a whole world of evils of very much the 
same sort, some more fatal still than the one 
I have named. It is the same thing which- 
ever way we turn. Nature says one thing, 
and desire another. Only the perfect work 
of Patience can make both one, and then the 
result of both is grace. She comes to you, 
young men, as she came to us when we were 
young; some of yon will put your life into 
her hands, as some of us did, whose hair is 
gray, and she will lead you forth into peace 
and joy. Some will refuse, and go fora short 
life and a merry one, and they will get the 
brevity but miss the mirth, and be dead at 
forty, though for twenty or thirty years after 
they may still remain unburied. Byron was 
a dead carcass long before he went out to the 
Greeks. 

All this, in all these ways, as it comes to us 
from our infancy to our prime, is only the 
outward and visible part of a patience, or 
want of it, that touches the whole deeper life 
of the heart and soul, and makes the most 
awful or the most celestial difference to our 
whole being. 

This is true, first, of our relation to one an- 
other. The very last thing most of us can 
learn of our relations to each other is to let 
Patience have her perfect work. Very few 
fathers and mothers learn the secret this an- 
gel is waiting.to tell them about their chil- 
dren until perhaps the last is born. It is 
probable that he will give more trouble than 
any one of the others. If his own bent is not 
that way, the big margin he gets, when we 
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are aware this is really the Benjamin, is like- 
ly to make that all right: we bear with him 
as we never bore with the first. Then love 
and duty were the motive powers; now it is 
love and patience. We would fain undo 
something now we have done to the elder 
ones, and the young rogue reaps all that advan- 
tage ; and then the angel, by this time, has 
had her way, if Solomon, with his axiom 
about sparing the rod and spoiling the child, 
has no more weight with us than he ought to 
have. She has shown us what power and 
grace are under the shadow of her wings, and 
how in each of these little ones we have an. 
other life to deal with, that is only fairly to 
be brought out to its brave, strong beauty, as 
the season brings out the apples and corn. 
Patience is the only angel that can work with 
love. To refuse her blessing is to refuse God's 
holiest gift, after what he has given us in the 
child’s own being. I think the day is yet to 
dawn when fathers and mothers will feel that 
they would rather scourge themselves as the 
old anchorites did, than scourge their little 
ones ; and will not doubt that they, and not 
the child, deserve it, when they feel like doing 
it. I suppose there is not an instance to be 
found of a family of children coming up un- 
der an unflinching and unfailing patience 
and love turning out badly; the angel pre- 
vailing with us prevails with the child for us, 
and turns our grace to its goodness. The 
fruit ripens at last all right, if we have the 
grace to let the sun shine on it, and to guard 
it from the destroyer. All the tendencies of 
our time to give children the right to have ‘a 
great deal of their own way, are good tenden- 
cies, if we will understand that their own way 
is of course the right way, as certainly as a 
climbing vine follows the turn of the sun ; all 
we have todo is carefully and patiently to 
open the right way for them wherever they 
turn. 

Patience, again, must have her perfect 
work in our whole relation to our fellow-men. 
It is very sad to read of the shameful things 
that have been done in the name of Religion, 
for the sake of conformity : how the fagot has 
burned, and the rack has wrung. We can- 
not believe that we could ever do that, and 
very likely we never should ; yet we are, most 
of us, inquisitors in our way, and want to 
force human beings into conformity with the 
idea we have of fitness, though it may not be 
theirs at all. 

It is reported that the flitch of bacon at 
Dunmore, in Essex, is hardly ever claimed. 
It is a noble piece of meat, you know, always 
ready, with ribbons for decorations, and no 
little rustic honor besides, for the man and 
woman that have been married a year, and 
can say, solemnly, that their life, the whole 





twelvemonth, has been a perfect accord. 
Only once in many years is it claimed, though 
to many an Essex peasant it must look very 
tempting. The loss lies in the fact that they 
did not take this angel with them, and make 
her the equal of love. They imagine that 
love is omnipotent, and can guard them from 
that sharp word. Love very often leads 
them on to it, since love, they know, is justi- 
fied of love; but when all hope of the flitch 
is lost, if they are true and good, the angel 
comes, and stays, and has her way. ets 

We have very much the same thing to 
learn in our relation to each other in the 
whole length and breadth of our life. Minis- 
ters with their people, and people with their 
ministers ; employers with their servants, and 
servants with their employers; men in their 
dealings with men, and women in their judg- 
ments of women. We would all be very much 
more careful in what we say and do, if, when 
we pray, we should say, “Our Father, give 
us grace to let thine angel have her perfect 
work, to guide and keep us till we reach the 
line at which forbearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue ; and then, if the storm must come, make 
it like the lightning that cuts its quick way 
through the clogged and dead atmosphere, 
only to restore and bless, to set all birds sing- 
ing a new song, and deck the world with a 
new beauty,”—that would be a blessed prayer. 

For, finally, there must be a Divine impa- 
tience, too. Jesus Christ felt it now and 
then ; but you have to notice that it is never 
with weakness or incompleteness, or even 
folly or sin; for all these he had only for- 
bearance and forgiveness, and pity and sym- 
pathy. What roused him, and made his 
heart throb, and his face glow, and his voice 
quiver with Divine indignation, was the hol- 
low pretence and ugly hypocrisy he had to 
encounter, and the judgments one man made 
of another out of his from a sense of superior 
attainment. That is our right, as much as it 
was his right, as we grow towards his great 
estate. I have seen an impatience as divine 
as ever patience can be; but this is needed 
only now and then, and can only come safely 
and truly to the soul in which her great sister 
has her perfect work. The perfectly patient 
man is always justified in all. his outbreaks. 
Nobody blames the flaming sword, or the 
quick stroke home that comes from a noble 
forbearance, any more than we blame the 
thunderbolts of the Lord. 

Last of all, for this angel of Patience we 
must cry to Heaven. One of the old pagan 
kings would not let the sage go, who came 
and told him that when passion was like to 
be his master, he would do well, before he 
gave way, to recite to himself all the letters 
of the alphabet. _The counsel seemed so ad- 
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mirable, that the king cried, “I cannot do 
without you.” It was only a dim pagan 
shadow of the sheen of the patient angel as 
the apostle sees her. There she sits, the 
bright, good servant of the Most High, ready 
to help all who cry to Him. The good ser- 
vant that, through untold ages, wrought at 
this world to make it ready for our advent ; 
laying together, an atom at a time, this won- 
derful and beautiful dwelling-place, with all 
these stores of blessing in mine and meadow, 
mountain and vale; then when her great 
charge came, she was waiting for him, to 
nurse and tend him, own sister of faith, and 
hope, and love, and twin-sister of mercy ; tire- 
less, true, and self-forgetful, anxious only for 
her charge, and never to leave us, if we will 
let her have her perfect work, until, through 
all hindrance, she leads us through the golden 
gate, over which is written, “ Here is the pa- 
tience of the saints ; here are they that keep 
the commandments of God, and the faith of 
Jesus ;” then she will have her perfect work, 
and we shall be perfect and entire, lacking 
nothing. 


Do nor speak of the evidence of Christian- 
ity being inadequate. Have you ever tried 
it? There is here a celestial chemistry which 
no man can learn, who does not go into the 
laboratory himself, and use his own cruciblés 
and his own fire—Dr. MeClintock. 








A SHORT ACCOUNT OF JOHN GOODWIN. 
BY JAMES GOUGH, OF ENGLAND. 

John told me that his father and mother 
were both convinced of truth about the same 
time, and received it in the love of it. At 
that time his father was clerk of the parish, 
and master of the free school thereof; but 
upon his joining with Friends, and giving up 
faithfully to Divine conviction, he was turned 
out of both these places, and obliged to have 
recourse to hard labor, wherein his mother 
heartily joined. But that himself, their eldest 
child, then well grown toward the state of a 
youth, not understanding their case, thought 
them fools to tura Quakers, and resolved he 
would not be like them in that. Nor did 
they offer any compulsion to him therein; 
but their prayers, put up to the Lord for 
him, were manifestly answered, and they had 
in their son the comfort they desired. At 
this time Friends were grown numerous in 
Wales; but soon after, upon the encourage- 
ment given by William Penn, most of the 
Friends in some parts of this principality re- 
moved and settled in Pennsylvania, and 
amongst the rest John’s father and mother, 
with most of their children. From inclination 
he would have removed with them; but a 
higher power directed his stay in his native 
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land, and to that he gave up father and 
mother and everything. This good man re- 
counted to me the great favors of the Lord to 
him all along to that day, to the following 
purport: “ When the Lord pointed out poor 
Wales as a field of labor for me, He promised 
that if I was faithful to Him in it, He would 
be with me and favor me therein ; and nowI 
have in my heart a testimony for Him in my 
old age, that He hath abundantly made good 
His promise to me, both outwardly and in- 
wardly, far beyond what at that day I could 
have ever expected.” Which favors, in di- 
vers respects, he related over to me in a very 
edifying, thankful frame of mind; and speak- 
ing of his wife in particular, he related the 
steps by which the Lord (whom they loved 
and served) conducted and joined them to- 
gether ; livelily adding, “ I think I may say, 
if ever man in the world got his right wife, I 
got mine.” He further told me that he lived 
and maintained his family on a farm of four 
pounds a year, but at length had purchased 
it and improved it, so that at that time he 
reckoned it worth six pounds a year. The 
first journey he travelled in the ministry, be- 
ing to visit Friends through Wales, he had 
then got of clear money above forty shillings 
in all; and he was free to spend it (if there 
were occasion) in the Lord’s service, knowing 
that He could give him, or enable him to get 
more; that the first time he began to enter- 
tain travelling Friends (most of the meeting 
being then gone to Pennsylvania), he had but 
one bed, which he left to them, he and his 
wife taking up their lodging in the stable. 
Divers have been convinced by his ministry ; 
aud one of the principal worthies of our age 
I have esteemed him. 

Tke foregoing narrative of this worthy el- 
der was edifying and profitable to me, not 
only at the time, but frequently since in the 
review and recollection thereof; and I thought 
it worthy of recital as conveying profitable 
instruction to every class of readers, whether 
of high or low degree. To the former a 
lesson of instruction, how humbly thankful 
they ought to be to the gracious Giver of all 
good things, for His extensive bounty to 
them, when they consider this truly good 
man, in circumstances we should reckon mean 
indeed, and a manner of living suitable to 
his circumstances, bearing a lively and grate- 
ful testimony to the goodness, mercy and 
truth of the Lord, in His gracious dealings 
with him. Also when he dedicates his little 
all (in faith) to his Lord’s service, doth he 
not in the silent and reaching language of 
example, convey this intelligence to thy soul, 
who art blessed with abundance? Go thou 
and do likewise; honor the Lord with thy 
substance and the first fruits of all thine in- 
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crease ; “love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God ;” deeply pondermg in thy heart 
“ how much owest thou to the Lord?” And 
those of low circumstances from hence may 
learn that happiness is confined to no station 
in this life, but is the result of observing the 
law of God in the inward parts, being (as it 

rescribes) content with the things which we 
iaiee, not minding high things; but reducing 
our desires to the level of our station in life, 
that so we may fill it with propriety and act 
our parts well. If we thus walk by the un. 
erring rule of truth, though we.be esteemed 
poor in this world, we shall be rich in faith, 
and, with this worthy man, enjoy in the ob- 
scurity of the humble cottage what palaces 
too seldom afford—solid content, the consola- 
tion of a conscience void of offence, and, in 
the reward of well doing, “the peace of God 
that passeth the understanding of men.” The 
most splendid and extensive earthly pos- 
sessions, when laid in the balance against 
durable possessions like these, are indeed as 
nothing and lighter than vanity. 





EarnestNEss.—No man can ever become 
eminent in any thing, unless he work at it 
with an earnestness bordering upon enthusi- 
asm.— Robert Hall. 





COMMUNICATED. 

Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Reading your editoria] in last Intelligeneer 
referring to S. M. Janney’s previous commu- 
nication, recalled to my mind that excellent 
article by Benjamin Hallowell in No. 20, and 
still more vividly brought before me the ex- 
hortation of the Apostle Paul, wherein he 
says, “ Mixamine yourselves whether ye be in 
the faith; prove your ownselves; know ye 
not your ownselves how that Jesus Christ is 
in you, except ye be reprobates,” and he fur- 
ther says, speaking to the Romans, that 
whatsoever may be known of God, is made 
manifest in man. Jesus says, “ Behold the 
kingdom of God is within,” and that a good 
man out of the good treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth good things; while an evil 
man out of the evil treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth that which is evil,” and the 
experience of every individual will, I think, 
verify the statement, that all the evil that 
exists in the world, all the darkness, all the 
superstition, all the error, exists in and comes 
from the heart of man! This being true, we 
can realize Paul’s zeal in urging boundless 
charity, and the vital importance of self- 
examination; for in proportion as we institute 
a thorough examination of our own selves, do 
we discover our frailties, and aspire to a 
higher and purer life, and with the aspira- 
tion the power is given, which, if we will ac- 


A 


cept and follow closely our Guide, keeping 
our eye single to the Light, will carry us to 
the height of our aspirations, and unto per- 
fection. Jesus said, “If I go away, I will 
send you another Comforter, even the spirit 
of Truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him: but ye know him, for he dwelleth with 
you, and shall be in you.” Why does not 
the world see and know him ? because no two 
things can occupy the same place at the same 
time; hence if we be filled with “ the lusts 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life,’ which are of this world, we 
cannot fully know the “ Spirit of Truth,” for 
it pertains to the life eternal. Then, just in 
exact proportion as we know our errors, and 
aspire to be freed from them, does the power 
and wisdom of God enable us to rise above 
them into the fulness of Truth. The blessed 
Master has declared that when we know the 
Truth, the Truth shall make us free. If 
Truth is freedom, then bondage is its oppo- 
site, untruth or error. Hence, if we are 
bound by the observance of customs, tradi- 
tions, ritua!s, creeds, dress or address, we are 
in error, in exact ratio to our conformity 
to others’ views, rather than such as are re- 
vealed to us: as B. Hallowell truly says, 
owr society has sustained a loss, I think a 
great loss, “ from withholding the honest ex- 
pressions of our soul.” I speak this with a 
living concern for the welfare of our Society, 
and the world at large, for I believe we are 
upon the eve of a still higher development 
of Truth, from the recognition and adop- 
tion of that great Truth—individual free- 
dom of conscience—which necessarily leads 
to self-examination and aspirations after 
purity, perfection, and fulness of Truth. 
Shall we then rest quietly in the traditions of 
the past, while the world is bursting the bar- 
riers and restraints that have bound it, and 
preparing to stand upon that higher plane? 
Not that we should move merely because the 
world moves; but let us examine ourselves 
and see for ourselves if we are dwelling in 
the full light of Truth. -If the spirit of 
Truth is given to every human being in 
proportion to his capacity to receive it, there 
must be some common ground upon which 
all mankind may unite; we know that it is 
not in creed, ritual, observance, or form of 
worship, for these are various. What then? 
That only which is essential, which all be- 
lieve, which all strive after, which the spirit 
of Truth declares to be necessary for our 
salvation, and which all accept as from God 
through His Holy Spirit, which is righteous- 
ness, holiness and godliness. 
. Bens. E. Hopxina, 
Cincinnati, Seventh month 24th, 1871. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


There may be Pauls yet found whose 
spirits are stirred within them by the Holy 
Spirit, to declare the God that made the 
world, and that is not worshipped by men’s 











hands. But of the means and operations by | bed 


which Divine Providence carries on his own 
work in the earth, we know but little. The 
Babylonish monarch, in the pride of self- 
consequence, and the might of his own power, 
and for his own honor, pleased himself with 
what he had contrived and built in the city 
of confusion, with his golden god, higher 
than any other, and eet up in the plain of 
Dura, in the province of Babylon; but in 
an unexpected moment, there came a voice 
from heaven, “The kingdom is departed from 
thee,” and he was degraded to a beastly life, 
until he knew that the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdoms of men, and overruleth their 
contrivances and their pride, and giveth the 
a to whomsoever He will. So, as what has 
en, may be again, there may bea Divine 
interposition in the affairs of the present 
day. “ Wherefore lift thou up thy prayer 
for the remnant that is left.” : 
Faith, living, operative, saving faith, is a 
firm belief in the immediate revelation of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul of man, and a 
correspondent obedienee to the manifestations 
of the Divine will. This I consider to be 
practical saving faith, and hence the truth 
of the saying, “ He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved.” And again, 
“ Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” All 
the work of man’s contrivance to promote 
any other kind of worship that is not of and 
from the revelation of the Divine will, are 
only like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, or great 
Bebylen built for the house of Ais kingdom 
(not Christ’s) or like the Athenian altars, 
among which wes one to the unknown god. 
Paul, and all other faithful servants of the 
living God, fought, and still have to fight, 
the good fight of standing opposed to and 
wrestling against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of the 
wisdom of this world, and even against spir- 
itual wickedness ino high places. But Paul 
kept the faith, and in it was made victorious ; 
so will all be who keep in the faith, and the 
word of faith abide in them; the crown of 
the righteousness of the obedience of faith 
is laid up for them. But alas! for all them 
that depend on a historical faith, or assent to 
gospel truths, even to the belief in inward 
immediate revelation, if they keep not this 


faith, they will be overcome by the policies of 
the world, the serpentine deceptions of the 
reasoning powers of man, and they will be- 
come as the branches that abide not in the 
Vine, cast forth and withered, and trodden 
under foot of men. For these I mourn. For 
these things I weep—for the slain of the 
daughter of my people, and for the world of 
intelligent beings around me, in bondage to 
the spirit that ruleth in the children of diso- 
ience. 





My mind has been introduced into a nearer 
sympathy with Noah when he had been float- 
ing on the unstable waters for upwards of 
one hundred and fifty days, than I ever be- 
fore remember to have felt. What patience 
he must have had in his new and unknown 
manner of life, in the ark; but as if hope 
and confidence were about to fail him, and 
he wanting a greater evidence of his release 
from this watery floating habitation, he 
opened the window of the ark, he wanted to 
see firm ground again, but all was fluctuat- 
ing around him, and no rest appeared. He 
sent forth a winged messenger, to see if there 
was hope of release or relief; but it was a 
raven, who went to and fro and brought him 
no tidings. Finding his mistake, he next 
sent a dove, emblem of innocence and peace 
and love. But as yet there was no rest even 
for her, so she came back again to the ark. 
Ah! what discouragements attended poor 
Noah, who had a vast weight of charge and 
responsibility on his shoulders for the passen- 
gers in the ark. But he waited patiently 
another period, and again sent his innocent 
peaceful messenger, who having industriously 
surveyed the vast expanse of waters, at 
length discovered an olive leaf (emblem 
also of peace and rest) that appeared above 
the unstable element. This she plucked off, 
and in the evening returned with the joyful 
and expressive tidings in her mouth to Noah. 
Who can conceive his emotions? Who can 
paint his feelings? Who can estimate the 
value of this certain evidence that the waters 
were abating from off the earth? Who can 
measure the depth of his gratitude for this 
renewal ot his hope of salvation and deliver- 
ance? But the faithful, the innocent, the 
peaceful dove, the very spirit which on an- 
other occasion was made the evideuce of the 
coming of the Messiah, the prince of peace, 
how precious to the aged, tried, tribulated, 
and often tossed mind! I indulged a little 
view of the application of the emblem and 
state of Noah to us who are yet in the ark 
of probation, passing down the current of 
‘time and drawing towards its close. I felt 
an ardent desire that all those in this sta 
of life who had ever known the Truth, might 
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feel this anchor of hope, from the evidence of 
having this dove in their ark, in their hearts. 
But my attentien was turned to the state of 
the Baptist, who was premonished (in his 
looking for the coming of the reign of peace) 
that on whomsoever he should see the spirit 
like a dove descending, and remaining on him, 
that same is the sent and anointed of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world. 
John saw, and bare record or witness of this 
joyful truth. Oh! that all who assume to 
stand as witnesses and testimony bearers, 
may not only see this dove-like spirit, but 
feel it abiding and remaining in and on them. 
What greater evidence of their being Divine- 
ly anointed to bear witness to the Truth? 
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doing no harm, and have tried to do some good, 
but I might have done more. I have been blessed 
with a plentiful store of the treasures of this world, 
but now they are all naught—naught.”” Those who 
have been thus concerned through life to do their 
Heavenly Father’s will, may feel an assurance of an 
entrance into His kingdom. P. 
BLACKBURN.—On Fifth-day, the 29th of Sixth 
month, 1871, Clara Jane, aged 6 years and 8 
months ; on First-day, the 2d of Seventh month, 
Apna Della, eged 5 years and 3 months; on First- 
day, the 9th of Seventh month, Edith Rebecca, aged 
2 years and 11 months ; and on First- day, the 16th 
of Seventh month, Sarah Lizzie, aged 1 year and 3 
months: all of scarlet fever; danghters and only 
children of Uriah and Hannah M. Blackburn, of 
Dunning’s Creek, Bedford Co., Pa. Thus, in the 
brief space of sixteen days, has this little flock of 
birdlings—scarce fledged for the journey of life— 
been clothed with angel plumage, and safely gath- 
ered under the sheltering wing of Divine Goodness. 
The fond parents who, with so many tears, have 
given back their treasures, find a sweet solace in 
the thought that their dear ones are safely housed 
from the storms and besetments of a terrestrial life. 























































We have received from the publishers, 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, a copy of a 
manual, descriptive of Fairmount Pak. It 
contains a chart; also thirty-five engravings, 
illustrative of points of interest. which will 
give some idea of the beauties of the scenery 
that characterizes these “ pleasure grounds.” 
We think the little work, so neatly prepared, 
will be an acquisition to those who may wish 


to visit the Park and are unacquainted with 
its localities. 


WHEN men are most sure and arrogant, 
they are commonly the most mistaken, and 
have then given views to passion, without 
that proper deliberation and suspense which 


can alone secure them from the grossest ab- 
surdities. 





AN APPEAL. 

Believing there are Friends who have plenty 
and to spare of this world’s goods, we are 
willing to call their attention to some cases * 
that bave come under our notice as members 
of the Finance Committee of Swarthmore 
College. 


We refer to young women who desire to 
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SHAW.—At his native place, in Solebury, Bucks | educate themselves for teachers. Some of 
Co., Pa., on the 13th ult., Mathias Shaw, in the 


these were among our best pupils last year 
69th year of his age. The great concourse of people . : 
of all classes and religious professions, who met but were unable to remain ee account of the 
in Buckingham Friends’ Meeting- house on the after- | X PENSE, being orphans or children of Friends 
noon of the 16th inst., to perform the last tokensof|in straightened circumstances. Are there 
ee eet ne on oe - ont not those who will give of their abundance 
where he had so long assembled with his friends to i ; ‘4 
worship the Father of Spirits ; and during the hour a ay Suge P — or of 
spent there great order and solemnity prevailed, ee a oe oe See ollars, 
although all appeared desirous of taking a farewell | loaned for a year or two, in addition to what 
look upon the lifeless form of a good man. He has | has previously been saved or can be raised 
on 7 eee to deeply feel her bereavement ; | among their friends, would be sufficient to 
is friends and the community are also aware of the | ,; » ; 
loss they have sustained. In the early period of his i haan f ceil ae We had an 
life he was a justice of the peace, a member of the app - lon from a teacher aged 18, who was 
State Legislature, and treasurer of the Farmers’ and | 80 anxious to become better qualified for her 
Mechanics’ Mutual Insurance Company ; but his | duties, that she proposed to assign to us @ 
“te for the ne and serenity of domestic legacy of $300 which she was to receive on 
uties was much more congenial to his inmost feel- ; 7 , 
ings, than political or public honors, though he con- Meta g “e for ‘ year or part of a fours 
tinued in the care and management of the funds of | #!t#on. Such pupils will be a credit to our 
others. He was not quick to discern the faults of Institution. 
others, but watchful over his own spirit. To a| Persons in country neighborhoods in which 
it is difficult to get well qualified teachers, by 
applying to us can hear of good pupils in our 
reshmen or Sophomore classes, who for a 


friend who remarked that he was glad to find him 

always in so happy a state of mind, he replied, ‘‘ I 
year’s tuition advanced to them will engage 
to pay it back by teaching. 


am grateful for the favor.’’ After a pause he added, 
** By the grace of God I am what I am; I don’t feel 
to claim any merit of myself, but I feel at liberty to 
say that on life’s journey I have felt desirous of 


















































The cost of a year’s tuition at Swarthmore 
is $350, but we will be pleased to receive 
any amount Friends can spare. Any funds 
placed in our hands for the above purpose 
will be carefully used to the best of our 
judgment. 

We hope this appeal will meet an early 
and liberal response. Please address 

WitiraM Dorsey, 
925 Market St., 






























CLEMENT M. BrIppDLe, 
513 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
EXTRACTS FROM CALIFORNIA LETTERS. 
Cataveras Co., Cal., 6th mo. 21st, 1871. 

I write lying on the ground in the Mam- 
moth Grove, in the dense shade of a forest, 
the like of which I have never seen before. 
There is inspiration here for favored ones, 
but if I have caught any in thought, I have 
no way of communicating it in writing. Our 
measurements do not quite correspond with 
those in the printed description, being Jess. 
One big fellow, lying on the ground, we 
measured, and it was over 400 feet long. 
Part of the top was sawed off, and from the 
diameter at this part, as well asthe indentation 
in the ground made by the tree in falling, it 
must have measured at least 50 feet more. 

To compensate for the lack of timber in 
many parts of this western region, Nature 
seems to have gathered all her forces, and in 
one mighty effort to have displayed her 
powers. The trees are not only of mammoth 
size, but they have a grandeur and beauty 
which must be seen to be felt. Like the 
mountains and the ocean, no tongue or pen 
can make us sensible of their real sublimity 
and beauty. 

We left San Franciscu on Second day at 4 
o'clock P. M., on a steamer for Stockton. 
There we took the cars for Milton, a distance 
of twenty-eight miles. At this place we took 
the stage to this spot, a ride of thirty-six 
miles. Over this dusty, parched country, it 

is very unpleasant to travel in this way ; but 
here among the foot hills of the Sierras, about 
four or five thousand feet above the tide, we 
have a cool retreat, and an overcoat is pleas- 
ant mornings and evenings. 





San Disco, 7th mo. 9th, 1871. 
We left San Francisco on Fourth-day last, 
on the “William Taber,” a coast steamer, 
that runs between this and the former place, 

touching at a number of towns on the way. 
Passing round a portion of the city into 
the mouth of the bay, we soon passed the 
“Golden Gate,” just one mile and an eighth 
wide. There were frowning forts on both 





sides, with large black cannons lying on the 
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embankments, and seen through port holes. 
A light house stands on high ground, both 
north and south of the channel. 


Soon ave round the point, and steer south- 


ward, pass the cliff house and “seal rocks.” 
They seem to have been once a portion of the 
land, but probably being harder, and of a 
more resisting nature, haye stood the ocean’s 
shock, while the softer ones have been disin- 
tegrated. They stand several hundred yards 
from shore, and are three or four in number, 
the largest of which has an archway through 
which the surf passes and repasses, dashing 
the water into spray at every shock. 


The lower ones are covered with seal or 


sea lions, some in apparent sleep, while others 
are barking, and growling, and contending 
with each other about the right of occupancy. 
They move very awkwardly on the rocks, 
but are swift in the water, and all are very 
fat. They appear to live in great harmony 
with the sea fowls, whose nests are on the 
higher points. 


In going down the coast, which we never 


lose sight of, the Coast Range, and often the 
Sierra Nevada, are in full view, the latter far 
beyond and above the former. They never 
lose their attractiveness. They are continu- 
ally varying in shape and size like the thun- 
der clouds of evening. 


At this season of the year there are almost 


continual fogs, for several hundred miles 
south of San Francisco, and the air is cold 
and raw. Winter clothing, with overcoats 
and shawls, are a necessity for comfort. The 
vegetation thrown on the beach, and growing 
upon the rocks, and in the channel of this bay, 
is entirely different from that of the Atlantic 
coast. 


Just before entering the bay of San Diego, 
there is a gruwth of sea weed called “ Kelp,” 
that has its root on the bottom, rises to the 
surface, and floats a long waving vine, with 
beautiful alternate leaves as large as a small 
hand. 

The vessel passes through acres of it, 
breaking and mangling it to pieces. We are 
told it is this that is first dried and then 
burned, and the ashes are made into soda. 

The pelican, the cormorant, the gull, and 
ducks of different kinds are very numerous, 
and the waters are sometimes black with 
them. 

The little islands near shore and the iso- 
lated rocks in the sea, are their roosting 
places, and are covered with a white deposit, 
that were it no: for the seasons of rain would 
be excellent guano. 

It is very interesting to watch the fich,— 
jelly fish of the brightest colors throwing out 
their feelers,—porpoises, traveling in schools 


faster than the steamboat,—flying fish a feo, 
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long going through the air, just skimming 
the surface of the water,—whales spouting up 
fountains, and many others I cannot name. 

As we approach San Diego, the atmosphere 
clears of fog and mist, and the ocean changes 
into a deep indigo blue, and the mountains of 
Mexico come in view. Before us are two or 
three lonely islands, or naked, rocky-looking 
cones,—they belong to Mexico. 

About fifteen miles from here is the line, 
marked by a white marble monument, and 
east is Arizona, abounding in mineral wealth, 
but little developed, because of the lack of 
transportation, and Indian hostility. This 
place has one of the finest harbors in the 
world. It is completely land-locked. Two 
peninsulas put out from the mainland, and 
come together within rifle shot, keeping out 
the sea. All within is smooth, where ships 
may ride in deep water in perfect safety. 

The town is new, and has a population of 
two thousand five hundred. The wonder is 
how they live, as there is the same dryness 
and want of timber here, that has been so 
common in all California. Our captain told 
us they lived on “ their climate for breakfast, 
their harbor for dinner, and the railroad for 
supper.” Here we have an excellent hotel— 
the best of beef, mutton and ham, fresh fish 
in abundance, gas-lights, and as pure air as I 
ever breathed. The mercury scarcely varies 
twelve degrees throughout the year, and the 
soil is rich and productive, all it wants is 
moisture. The gardens about town that are 
watered grow everything in abundance. They 
are about to sink artesian wells, and if suc- 
cessful in getting a plentiful supply of water, 
may change the whole face of the country, 
which is now treeless, All their timber comes 
from Oregon. 

They are confident that in a few years they 
will have a railroad across the continent, and 
town lots are held at enormous prices. It is 
true their prospect is good, for there is no other 
good harbor this side of San Francisco. Then 
the timber of the Sierra Nevada may be 
brought here by rail, probably not over a 
hundred miles away. 

With best wishes for thy happiness, [ am 
truly thine, N. Hares. 

Granp Hore, Saw Francisco, Cal., 
7th mo. 15th, 1871. 

We wrote from San Diego, but found it 
would take longer for the letter to reach thee 
across the country, than to carry it with us on 
our return here by steamer. 

We left San Diego on Third-day morning 
last, at 9 o’clock, and on Fourth-day morning 
reached San Pedro Bay; then took a little 
steamboat to Wilmington, a military station ; 
= thence to Los Angelos, twenty miles by 
rail. 


Having about seven hours there, we took a 
carriage and drove round the place, and on 
the heights that overlook the valley, and on 
which Gen. Fremont had his fortifications and 
took the place from the Mexicans. It is the 
most beautiful place we have seen in Califor- 
nia. 

The Los Angelos river, now reduced by 
long drouth to a small stream, is taken out of 
its channel above the city, partly to distribute 
the water throughout the town, and the: bal- 
ance is conveyed by artificial ditches all 
about through the valley, making a green 
spot, as it were, in the desert. ge tel 

This greenness may extend ten miles in 
length by three or four in width, and seen 
from the heights, contrasts strangely with the 
nakedness around. In this green spot are 
raised nearly all kinds of vegetables and fruits. 
The orange orchards are beautiful, and lem- 
ons of the largest size seem going to waste on 
the ground. Apples, pears, peaches, pome- 
granates, olives and the date palms are seen 
everywhere. Here, too, are large vineyards, 
and wine is made in abundance. 

The boat stopped an hour and a half at 
Santa Barbara, a half day’s sail north of Los 
Angelos, where we went ashore and gathered 
shells and moss. 

This, too, was another green spot, and an 
old Catholic mission stood on the hill back of 
the town, to which one of our party drove, 
and reported a beautiful place, with its old 
olive grove, and date palms. 

About ten miles this side, the ocean is cov- 
ered for miles with an oily substance resem- 
bling petroleum, that in the sunshine and 
waving of the waters reflects all the colors of 
the rainbow. Oil has not been bored for on 
the land, but I do not doubt it could be struck 
not far from the surface. Our captain said 
it proceeded from springs under the sea. 

It was very interesting to watch the por- 
poises, or boneta, as some call them, playing 
for miles just before the bow of the ship. 
Their tails are horizontal, and the slightest 
motion drives them through the water with 
bird-like rapidity. They are brown above 
and white below, with white fins and sharp 
noses. They pitch their whole length out of 
water. They weigh from 100 to 300 pounds, 
and have teeth like a hog, and at night a 
phosphorescent light shines along their path- 
ways. N. H. 





From tho Atlantic Monthly. 
BOTANIZING. 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 

In this paper I do not intend to treat of the 
nomenclature and classification of plants 
nor of the laws of vegetable physiology’ 
There is a branch of this science, not invo | 
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ing any deep research, but serving rather to 
amuse the mind than to store it with knowl- 
edge, to which I invite the reader’s attention. 
I allude to the study of flowers, or that part 
of botany which belongs to poetry and ro- 
mance, rather than philosophy, and affords 
more exercise to the taste and imagination 
than to the higher mental faculties. This 
study is generally regarded by the female sex 
as one of the most interesting branches of 
natural history; but the pleasure of the pur- 
suit is derived principally from the cheerful 
exercise attending the search for plants in 
field and forest. A ramble in the haunts of 
birds and flowers on any pleasant day of the 
year, even when we go out for no particular 
purpose, is always delightful; and this pleas- 
ure is greatly magnified if we have some in- 
teresting object in view, like hunting, fishing, 
or collecting plants and minerals. 

But women cannot conveniently become 
hunters or anglers, nor can they without some 
eccentricity of conduct follow birds and 
quadrupeds to the woods, and study their 
manners and habits in their native haunts. 
The only part of natural history which they 
can pursue out of doors is the study of plants. 
Even in this field they meet with obstacles 
not encountered by the other sex. A young 
woman cannot safely roam at will in any 
place and at any distance. She is exposed 
to many annoyances and to some dangers not 
to be overlooked or despised. While a young 
man may traverse the whole country in his 
researches, his sister must confine her walks 
to the vicinity of her own home and to the 
open fields and waysides, and in these limited 
excursions she sometimes needs protection. 

My own interest in botany was first awak- 
ened by collecting flowers for my _ sisters 
which they afterwards analyzed and named. 
Thus I came to know the names of many 
plants before I had learned the first rudi- 
ments of botany, and could designate their 
respective haunts before [ knew anything of 
botanical classification or science. Even to 
this day L am more acquainted with the hab- 
itats of our native plants and with their 
forms and beauty than with their botanical 
characters. While thus employed by my 
sisters, I felt conscious that I enjoyed the 
principal pleasure of the pursuit, while they 
performed all the drudgery; for half the 
pleasure of the study is lost, if the students 
be not the collectors of their own specimens. 
In this case, however, my sisters shared from 
sympathy a great part of the interest I felt 
in my own adventures, and valued a flower 
which had cost me a great deal of search, 
and some perilous and perplexing travel 
through bogs, brambles, and thickets, before 
I could obtain it, as a great prize. My ad- 


ventures, when I recounted them, gave them 
an interest in my acquisitions which they 
could not have felt, if I had just picked them 
up from the roadside. If at any time I had 
got a ducking, or had come home covered 
with mud, or with bruised limbs, or a scratched 
face, in my scrambling after a rare plant, my 
mishaps gave it in their eyes an additional 
value. There is a philosophy in these mat- 
ters, which has never yet received the atten- 
tion it deserves, and is still very imperfectly 
understood, especially by those who would 
make the path through every field of learn- 
ing so smooth and easy as to excite nothing 
of the spirit of adventure. 

Hence the perfectly uninteresting character 
of the study of botany when pursued in a 
garden. We meet with no adventures here, 
no dangers, no obscurity and uncertainty of 
course, no perplexity or suspense, no myste- 
rious intricacy of paths to be unravelled, 
nothing of that gratification which is the reward 
of patient and diligent search, no excitement, 
indeed, of any kind. Botanizing in a garden 
is like gunning in a poultry-yard. It is like 
sitting at a sumptuous feast and being fed, 
instead of killing your game and making 
your repast under the shade of a wood. 
Every hunter knows that the pleasure of any 
excursion is increased by the scarcity of his 
game and by the roughness and intricacy of 
his hunting-ground, provided the game exists 
there, and the difficulties of his pursuit are 
not insurmountable. ’ 

Though I was never addicted to perilous 
adventures, I still remember those with the 
most pleasure that partook in the highest 
degree of this character, and were followed 
by the greatest weariuess. One of my most 
agreeable remiuiscences was an occasion of @ 
long day’s journey with a fellow-student, in 
quest of the three-leaved Solomon’s Seal,—a 
very rare species, which some years before 
had been found in a swamp about eight miles 
from our homes. Our rambles through nar- 
now lanes, and past rustic cottages, with their 
lilacs and roses, their simple gardens, and 
their loquacious inhabitants; then down 
through woodland paths, and over meadows 
spangled with violets ; through bogs and over 
potato-patches; scaling precipices aud wad- 
ing through ditches, slaking our thirst with 
the water of musical streams, and appeasing 
our hunger with a few scattering strawberries, 
made the whole day one of intense delight. 
How completely would the pleasure of th’s 
excursion have been destroyed, if on our road 
some florist had exhibited to us a profusion 
of these flowera in his conservatory! All 
the pleasures of expectation, of action and 
resolution, of alternate hope aud uncertainty, 
and finally of fruition, made a hundred-fold 
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more delightful by the toils and hardships of 
which it was the reward, would in this case 
have never been felt. 

On the next morning, when we were to 
commence another similar journey, I found 
my comrade in a fit condition to be photo- 
graphed as a (usus nature, his eyes being en- 
tirely closed and his face swollen and inflamed 
with the poison of Sumach. Indeed, his fea- 
tures were not discernible at all; but in the 
place of them were certain indentations or 
dimples in his rotund face, giving it the like- 
ness of an enormous red skinned potato. Here 
was a new cause of excitement and philoso- 

hic inquiry. It awakened our interest in 
identifying the poisonous plants and learning 
their properties. Our journey was postponed, 
but my comrade, who was both a wag anda 
philosopher, amused me during his blindness 
with a lecture on toxicology. 

Of the poisonous plants which many per- 
sons dread as they would a serpent, there are 
only two that are known to communicate 
their effects by being touched or handled. 
These are two of the Sumachs, one bearing 
the common name of Poison Ivy, the other 
that of Poison Dogwood. But, as I am not 
writing a botanical description of plants, I 
will only say that neither of these two bears 
conspicuous or beautiful flowers. Their flow- 
ers are of a greenish clay-color, very minute, 
borne in irregular clusters, and possessing no 
beauty of any kind. Their fruit also is small, 
and offers not the least temptation to the sight 
or to any othersense. The young rambler may 

therefore put aside all fear of gathering or 
handling any plant in our woods that bears a 
beautiful flower or an agreeable fruit. Flow- 


ers of great beauty are often the product of 


plants which, like the Aconite and Stramo- 
nium, are deadly poisons, if their juices are 
taken into the stomach. But any of these 
may be safely handled. It is remarkable, 
however, that the flowers of such plants 
never emit an agreeable odor: they are always 
fetid and offensive. Nature has so qualified 
her vegetable productions, that animals shall 
recognize all those of a poisonous character 
by their disagreeable odor, and those of a 
wholesome kind by their agreeable properties 
of taste and smell. 

It will not be denied that the dangers as 
well as the annoyances to which we are ex- 
= in the wilds of nature are the source of 

alf the pleasure of botanizing as well as of 
hunting and angling. The interest we feel 
in a garden is of a different kind. It is gen- 
erally one of taste, perhaps of ambition; the 
love of a — and voluptuous employment, 
enlisting all the senses, and gratifying in the 
highest degree a passion for beautiful forms 
and colors and their harmonious arrange- 






















ments. It is like a love of painting, drawing, 
music, and reading verses. But the study of 
wild-flowers is intimately associated with 
action and adventure, and the rude and sub- 
lime as well as the beautiful scenes of nature. 
Hence we do not find these two habits of 
mind always united in the same person, and 
neither of them is like a taste for science, 
which is quite a different thing. in the gar- 
den we generally admire profusion, artful 
arrangement, and splendor. But, as I have 
said before, profusion in the fields would de- 
stroy all the fascinating interest that attends 
a botanizing tour. The'same flower that 


would hardly gain from us a look of recogni- 


tion among the hosts of a garden, awakens 


the most intense delight when discovered, 
after several hours of wearisome search, dang- 
ling from a high rock or glowing upon us 
from the opposite bank of a river. In either 
of these cases our zeal is heightened by our 
partial disappointment, and by the new diffi- 
culties we must encounter, before the flower 
can be gathered. 

I cannot describe the joy I felt, mingled 
with about equal chagrin, when, after a long 
and tiresome journey in quest of the yellow 
Lady’s-slipper, I discovered one on the oppo- 
site wooded side of the Shawsheen River,—a 
beautiful stream that wanders through the 
dlassic grounds of Andover and Boxford. 
I thought at first of swimming for it; but 
there were so many clumps of Button Bush 
and Dutch Myrtle scattered about the stream, 
which in this place was widened into a muddy 
shallow, that it was not safe to wade or swim 
across it on account of the soft mud at the 
bottom, and the tangled roots of these aquatic 
shrubs. My only alternative was to follow 
the river about half a mile down to a bridge, 
then cross it and return on the other side. 
My pains were doubly rewarded by obtaining 
the plant and by the rare discovery of an 
oven-bird’s nest, which I had never before 
seen. Thus any such disappointment in trav- 
ersing the woods may lead to new discoveries 
by changing our course and guiding us into 
new paths. 

Yet while we are aware that certain perils 
and inconveniences increase the pleasures of 
botanizing, it is not to be understood that we 
should neglect to study the art of avoiding 
and surmounting them. This is an important 
part of the science of botanizing; and it 
should include knowledge of the best hours 
of the day for rambling, and the means of 
performing our intricate and often pathless 
journeys, and finding our way through the 
woods without guide or compass. It should 
treat also of the habitats of different plants 
and how they are to be discovered. The art 
of preserving flowers is another thing. This 
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is one of the fine arts, and seems more nearly 
allied to that of painting. 

Several hours of the morning must elapse, 
before the dews will be dried from the grass 
and shrubbery. These are a source of great 
discomfort unattended with any satisfaction, 
especially to the female sex, who cannot with 
impunity draggle their garments through the 
wet grass and bushes. For them, if not for 
all, the best time for botanizing is the after- 
noon during the three or four hours preceding 
dewfall. There is a serene delight attending 
an early morning walk that may be com- 
pared only with the bliss of paradise. The 
earth never seems so much like heaven as on 
a fine morning in summer, a little while be- 
fore sunrise. But a walk at this hour is a 
luxury which only the hardy and robust can 
safely enjoy, except with great moderation. 
Some flowers, like the Convolvulus, are bright 
oniy in the morning; some close their petals 
before noonday. Some, like the white Water- 
Lily, do not open until they meet the direct 
rays of the sun; others, like the Evening 
Primrose, wait, except in cloudy weather; un- 
til the sun begins to redden in the west... But 
hundreds of species are bright and beautiful 
nearly the whole day ; so that an early morn- 
ing walk is not necessary, except to obtain 
sight of certain flowers of peculiar habit. 

We may by chance discover-a rare and 
interesting plant in a eituation that would be 
the last to invite our attention. The appa- 
rent unfitness of the place for aught but 
common weeds may have preserved it from 
observation. I have sometimes encountered 
by the roadside a species for which I had long 
vainly traversed the woods. On the borders 
of some of the less frequented roads in the 
country, the soil and the plants still remain 
in their primitive condition. In such grounds 
we may find materials for study for several 
weeks, without leaving the waysides. Indeed, 
all those old roads which are not thoroughfares 
—byways not travelled enough to destroy the 
grass between the ruts of wheels and the mid- 
dle path made by the feet of horses—are very 
propitious to the growth of wild plants. The 
shrubbery on these old roadsides, when it has 
not been disturbed for a number of years, is 
far more beautiful than the finest imaginable 
hedgerow. Here are several Viburnums, two 
or three species of Cornel, the Bayberry, the 
Sweet Fern, the Azalea, the Rhodora, the 
small Kalmia, and a crowd of Whortleberry- 
bushes, besides the Wild Rose and Eglantine. 
The narrow footpath through this wayside 
shrubbery has a magic about it that makes 
it perfect bliss to pass through it. Under the 
shelter of this shrubbery Nature calls out 
the Wood Anemone, blue, white, and pedate 
Violets, and in damp places the Erythro- 








niumgthe Solomon’s Seal, and the Bellwort. 
When I see these rustic ornaments destroyed 
for the improvement of the road, I feel like 
one who sees his own paternal estate swept of 
its productions and measured out into auction- 


There are indications by which we may 
always identify the haunts of certain species, 
if they have not been eradicated. We know 
that fallow grounds are inhabited by weeds, 
and that mean soils contain plants that seem 
by their thrift to require a barren situation ; 
but they are like poor people, who live in 
mean huts because the better houses are occu- | 
pied by their superiors. These plants would ) 
grow more luxuriantly in a good soil, if they 
were not crowded out by those of more vigor- 
ous habit. Every one is familiar with a s 
cies of Rush (Juncus tenuis) called Wire 
Grass, which is abundant in footpaths through 
wet meadows. It is so tough that the feet of 
men and animals, while they crush and de- 
stroy all other plants that eome up there, 
leave this uninjured. This remarkable habit 
has caused the belief that it thrives better 
from being trampled under feet. The truth 
is, it will bear more hard usage than other 
species, and is made conspicuous by being 
left alone after all its companions have been 
trodden to death. The same may be observed 
of a species of Polygonum,—the common 
“knot grass” of our back yards. A certain 
amount of trampling is favorable to its growth 
by crushing out all its competitors. 


(To be continued.) 


_- — <0 
From the Christian Register. 
THE STILL SMALL VOICE, 


‘*T hear it often in the dark, 
I hear it in the light— 

Where is the voice that calls to me 
With such a quiet might? 

It seems but echo to my thought, 
Aud yet beyond the stars ; 

It seems a heart-beat in a hush, 
And yet the planet jars ! 


‘Oh, may it be that far within 
My inmost soul there lies 

A spirit-sky, that opens with 

hose voices of surprise? 

And can it be, by night and day, 
That firmament serene 

Is just the heaven where God Himself, 
The Father, dwells unseen ? 


**O God within, so close to me 
That every thought is plain, 

Be judge, be friend, be Father still, 
And in thy heaven reign! 

Thy heaven is mine—my very soul! 
Thy words are sweet and strong, 

They fill my inward silences * 
With music and with song. 

“They send me challenges to right, 
And loud rebuke my il ; 

They ring my bells of victory, 
They breathe my Peace, be still ! 
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They ever seem to say, My child, ¢ 
Why seek me 80 all day ? 
Now journey inward to thyself, 
And listen by the way !”’ 
—John W. Chadwick. 
—__ —- 9 -— 


WAIT AND SEE. 


When wy boy with eager questions, 
Asking how, and where, and when, 

Taxes all my store of wisdom, 
Asking o’er and o’er again 

Questions oft to which the answers 
Give to others still the key, 

I said, to teach him patience, 
‘*Wait, my little boy, and see.’’ 

And the words I taught my darling 
Taught to me a lesson sweet : 

Once when all the world seemed darkened 
And the storm about me beat, 

In the ‘‘ children’s room’’ I heard him, 
With the child’s sweet mimicry, 

To the baby brother’s questions, 
Sayiog wisely, ‘‘Wait and see.”’ 

Like an angel’s tender chiding 
Came the darling’s words to me, 

Though my Father’s ways were hidden, 
Bidding me still weit and see. 

What are we but restless children, 
Ever asking what shall be ? 

And the Father, in His wisdom, 
Gently bids us ‘‘Wait and see,”’ 

—Anon, 





THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 

This, one of the most extraordinary engi- 
neering labors ever projected in this country, 
was undertaken with the view of forming a 
more direct railway connection, and one 
more central to the State of Massachusetts, 
between the Hudson river and Boston, than 
that afforded by the principal route hitherto 
existing (the Boston and Albany Railroad). 
The Tunnel route—if carried to a successful 
culmination, and of this, the untiring energy 
and engineering talent of the Messrs. Shanly, 
the present superintendents of the enterprise, 
furnish the strongest grounds for belief— 
will have for its western terminus the city of 
Troy, and will be about ten miles shorter be- 
tween that point and Boston than the exist- 
ing route; while in respect to gradients, the 
tunnel line will have greatly the advantage 
over the latter, in having no inclines exceed- 
ing forty-five feet in the mile, against gradi- 
ents of from eighty to ninety feet on the 
other. 

The railways of which the tunnel is de- 
signed to be the connecting link, are already 
completed up to the mountains on either 
side. At the present time and until the com- 
pletion of the tunnel, stages are in requisi- 
tion to carry travelers over “ the Hoosacs,” 
to complete connections on either side. The 
westerly portal of the tunnel is at North 
Adams, fifty miles distant from Troy, and 
the easterly one is in the valley of Deerfield 
river, 136 miles from Boston. 


The Hoosac Mountain, through the ribs 
of which the tunnel is being pierced, is, at its 
highest point along the line, 2508 feet above 
tide, and the two portals a trifle over 760 
feet above the same. Lithologically, it con- 
sists, almost throughout, of mica schist, the 
westerly side displaying for half a mile or 
less a fault of somewhat altered granite, be- 
yond which again a very hard quartzite is 
encountered for another half mile or more, 
which has not yet been fully penetrated. 
The east end workings, now upwards of 
8,000 feet inwards, are in unmistakable mica 
schist, occasional narrow veins of quartz 
being met with. At the “central shaft,” 
which is located nearly midway between the 
two ends, and is 1030 feet in depth, the 
workings are through the same material. 

The tunnel is designed for a double line 
of rails; its length, when completed, will be 
25,031 feet; its width is 24 feet; height in 
centre, 20 feet; and it is graded from each 
end to the centre 6 inches in the 100 feet, as- 
cending from either end. 

The mountain has already been penetrat- 
ed: 

From the east side, 8,200 feet 
From the west side, . . . . 5,820 “ 
And at “central shaft,” . . . 200 “ 
Showing a total progress in the 
ears 3". ss ss eee 

And leaving still to beaccomplished, 10,811 
feet. 

The daily progress averages at present 15 
feet, which it is anticipated will be increased 
to 18 feet when machine drills have been in- 
troduced into the central workings ; this, we 
understand, will take place in about two 
months. 

The system of working varies with the lo 
cality. Atthe east end, where the greatest 
advance has been made, the work is more 
simple than at the west end or at the centre. 
Here (east) the rock is run out by an engine 
and train of cars, and disposed of in the 
valley of the Deerfield river. At the east 
end two operations are going forward. Nearly 
one half mile from the portal inward is in 
bad ground, requiring to be arched with 
brick, the progress of which is necessarily 
slow, and the appliances for this work taking 
up the whole space of the tunnel, the rock 
from the solid workings farther in cannot be 
run out through the portal. This unlucky 
state of affairs necessitated the taking of the 
“bad ground” in the rear, by sinking a shaft, 
called the “west shaft,” 318 feet deep, 
through which all the rock from the western 
workings, behind the portion requiring arch- 
ing with brick, is hoisted. This is effected by 
a double lift, worked by steam power, one 
bringing to the surface a car loaded with 
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rock, the other taking an empty car to the 
bottom. This alternate process goes on with 
great regularity, a car of rock emerging at 
the surface every 24 minutes. 

Nearly midway between the ends of this 
tunnel, and in a deep depression of the 
mountain, another shaft has been sunk. Its 
depth is 1030 feet, its shape oval, and di 
mensions 27 by 15 feet. This is termed the 
“ central shaft,” and has recently beer com- 
pleted, and the work of driving the tunnel 
east and west therefrom commenced. The 
method of hoisting the rock here is identical 
with that at the “west shaft ;” the machiuery 
is, however, more powerful, and considerable 
pumping is required to keep the bottom 
workings free of water. 

The drilling is chiefly done by the machine 
known as the “Burleigh Rock Drill,” 
worked by compressed air, the air compres- 
sors being also of the Burleigh Rock Drill 
Company’s make, the drills working either 
horizontally or vertically,as occasion requires. 
The material is taken out, full tunnel width, 
with the aid of eight of these machines, 
mounted horizontally on two carriages, which 


Though its cost is ten times that of blasting 
power, it is nevertheless found advantageous 
to employ it in certain portions of the works. 
In the nitro-glycerine blast, the number of 
boles simultaneously charged varies from ten 
to fifteen, their depth is usually 60 to 72 in- 
ches where the hole is horizontal ; where it is 
vertical, the glycerine charge is put down 10 
feet and upwards.. These figures will, of 
course, vary with the nature of the rock and 
other conditions. 

The labor employed in the work is chiefly 
of the kind termed “ skilled labor,” the un- 
derground workers being, for the most part, 
regularly bred miners (a large proportion of 
them being of the very best = most intelli- 
gent class of Cornish miners.) There are 
also a large number of Irishmen employed 
underground, who are highly prized; while 
of the French Canadians, who are well rep- 
resented, it is said their aptitude for learning 
has already made excellent miners of many 
of them. The overground men employed 
are chiefly mechanics and American. The 
employees number about 900, men and boys. 

he work is carried on day and night (ex- 


are run back—with the drills still in place| cept Sunday,) the twenty-four hours being 
—far enough to be out of harm’s way during | divided into three working days or shifts of 
the operation of blasting, which is performed | eight hours each, 


, -twice in each “shift” of eight hours. Of 


Such, in brief, is an outline of the nature 


the drills it may be mentioned that each|and present status of this most important 
weighs about 540 pounds, and under a pres-| work, the rapid and satisfactory progress of 
sure of 60 pounds to the square inch will; which reflects eminent credit upon its talent- 
make upwards of 200 strokes per minute, ed superintendents.—Journal of the Franklin 


drilling a hole 1} inches in diameter. 

The air power for the drills is obtained 
through the agency of water power at the 
east end, and with the aid of steam at the 
other two points. It is compressed to give 
a pressure of 65 pounds on the square inch, 
and is conveyed to the point where it is 
needed through cast iron pipes, 8 inches in 
diameter, which are fitted with air-tight joints. 

At the east end the work of compressing 
the air is carried on upwards of 9,000 feet 
from the point where the drills are in opera- 
tion, the difference in pressure at the work- 
ing points being only two pounds per square 
inch compared with that recorded without 
the tunnel. Theexhaust from the'drills fur- 
nishes a good supply of fresh air to the work- 
men, and the atmosphere of the workings, 
now 8,000 feet from the outer world, is per- 
fectly endurable. 

The blasting is principally accomplished 
by means of nitro-glycerine, manufactured 
on the place by G. M. Mowbray, an experi- 
enced chemist. This material, which must 
be handled with the most intelligent caution, 
is allowed only in the hands of those 
who are adepts in its use, and who are 
employed especially for that purpose. 


Institute. 





DUNCES. 

Fisher Ames entered Harvard at the age 
of twelve, and Edward Everett at thirteen ; 
Bishop Heber translated Phadrus into Eng- 
lish at seven; Anna Seward repeated from 
memory the first three books of “ Paradise 
Lost” at nine; and Lord Brougham wrote 
on philosophy at eighteen. 

But all eminent men have not been re- 
markable for early attainments. Some of 
the grandest spirits that the world has ever 
known—men whose works and memory are 
enduring—were regarded in youth as dunces, 
They flowered late, but bore the rarest fruit. 

It is somewhat discouraging for a boy of 
moderate abilities, who aims to do his best, 
to be told that others accomplished in child- 
hood what he can do only by hard study in 
the best years of his youth. But such a boy 
should not relax his efforts. He will suc- 
ceed, if he gives his heart and mind to the 
work. 

That distinguished teacher, Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, after speaking of those who zealously 
cultivate inferior powers of mind, said of 
such a pupil, “I would stand to that man 
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hat in hand.” He once spoke sharply to a 
dull boy, who replied : IG 

“ Why do you speak angrily, sir? Indeed, 
I am doing the best I can.” 

Dr. Arnold said he never so felt a rebuke 
in his life. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a pronounced dunce 
in his early school days. He stood low in 
his classes, and seemed to have no relish for 
study. One day the “bright boy” of the 
school gave him a kick in the stomach, which 
caused him severe pain. The insult stung 
young Newton to the quick, and he resolved 
to make himself felt and respected by im- 
proved scholarship. He applied himself res- 
olutely to study, and, ere long, stood in his 
classes above the boy who had kicked him, 
and ultimately became the first scholar in 
the school. ee 

Newton owed his pre-eminence in his phil- 
osophical studies more to perseverance and 
application than to any marvellous natural 
endowments. 

Oliver Goldsmith, than whom no boy could 
appear more stupid, was the butt of ridicule 
at school. A school dame, after wonderful 
patience and perseverance, taught him the 
alphabet, a thing which she deemed credita- 
ble to her skill, and which she lived to men- 
tion with pride when her pupil became 


studies, but liked history: and Latin poetry. 

He was a sore trial to his ambitious moth- 
er, who made many fruitless efforts to quick- 
en his wits by her sharp words. His rela- 
tives, teachers and schoolmates all told him 
that he was a fool, which verdict he did not 
dispute, but took good humoredly. Even 
when he had produced the “ Traveller,” an 
eminent critic said to a friend, “ Sir, I do be- 
lieve that Goldsmith wrote that poem, and 
that, let me tell you, is believing a great 
deal.” 

Sir Walter Scott was a dull boy, and when 
attending the University at Edinburgh, he 
went by the name of “The Great Block- 
head.” But he wasted no time on trifles, 
and, in pursuing a study that he loved—as, 
for example, history or the classics—he was 
persevering and methodical. He was one of 
those whose knowledge on a subject that in- 
terested increased, until it lay like a great 
volume in his mind. When Walter Scott 
began to make use of that knowledge, society 
gave him another name, somewhat dierent 
from the Edinburgh appellation. It was 
“ The Great Magician.” 

Hutton, the antiquarian, whose knowledge 
of books was deemed remarkable, was slow 
to learn when a boy. He was sent to school 
to a certain Mr. Meat. He thus tells his 
experience: “My master took occasion to 






beat my head against the wall, holding it by 
the hair, but he could never beat any learn- 
ing*into it.” 

Sheridan found it hard to acquire the el- 
ements of learning. His mother deemed it 
her duty to inform his teacher that he was 
not bright to learn like other boys. Adam 
Clarke was pronounced by his father to be 
“a grievous dunce,” and Dr. Chalmers was 
suena by his teacher as an “ incorrigi- 

le” one. Chatterton was dismissed from 
school by his master, who, finding himself 
unable to teach him anything in a satisfac- 
tory manner, settled it that the boy was a 
“ fool.” 

Teachers are apt to become impatient over 
dull scholars, and predict of them that they 
will never come to anything. Such uncalled 
for prophecies ought to discourage no scholar 
who tries to do well. A certain Edinburgh 
professor once pronounced upon a student his 
severe opinion: “ Dunce you are, and dunce 
you will ever remain.” That student was Sir 
Walter Scott. 

If a dull boy feels an inspiration stirring 
within to do something worthy in literature, 
science, or art, let him set his face as a flint 
towards his object ; let him be patient, hope- 
ful and self-reliant, unmoved by laughter, 





ITEMS. 

Spectacies, according to ‘Once a Week,” are 
not such a recent invention as might be thought. 
Although they did not come into use in Europe 
until about the year 1300, they are, it is stated, of 
unfathomable antiquity in China, being made, it is 
true, not of glass, but of rock crystal. The Esqui- 
maux also, although ignorant of the manufacture 
of glass or even of pottery, and, therefore, not able 
to construct a lens, have devised an instrument of 
wood and bone, with a narrow slit, which assists 
the visual powers of the eyes. The Esquimaux 
call these instruments ‘“‘ittee-yaga,’’ or ‘‘ far sight,” 
a term which is the exact synonym of the English 
telescope. 

ComPpLEMENTARY CoLors.—Complementary colors, 
by reflected and transmitted light, are admirably 
shown by a simple arrangement, to which atten- 
tion has been called by Prof. E. C. Pickering, of 
Boston. A plate of glass is coated with a layer of 
the violet-colored ink, made from aniline color, now 
much used, and this fluid is allowed to dry upon 
it. If we then place this in such a position that 
light is reflected from its surface to our eyes it will 
appear of a metallic golden color, as though coated 
with a gold bronze; but if we look through it at 
the light, the color will be a very rich purple. 
There are many other bodies having a similar ac- 
tion, but in none that we know of is it so striking 
as in this. 

Thus, glass flashed with silver has a green color 
by reflected, and an orange-red by transmitted 
light. Salts of the sesquioxide of chromium, which 
are green by reflected, are red by transmitted light; 
a solution of ordinary litmus is blue by reflected, 
but red by transmitted light.—Annual of Scientific 
Discovery 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO,, 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y, 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineeis’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘* 2. Optical 2 — 

** 3. Magic Lanterns, -— = 

‘* 4, Philozophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
85 ly 


JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
c 144 N. 7th St., Philada 
BINDINC, 


Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. 


BOOEXS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsanp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janu Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

“ 108“ “ Second. “ 40c, 


Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haggist KE. Stocety. 18mo. 136 pp...... Price 49c. 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth.......004. «Price 20c, 


4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 


Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jouwenn, 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. cach.......ccccceees Price 75. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
B32 M0. 64 PP......cccccccee coscccesececocees Price 200, 


Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
18M. 71 PP...ceeecesecescecersrecsenccessees Price 25¢, 





MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 
description of 


PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 
From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 


Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, &c., &c.,— 


and having every facility for the proper and prompt execution of work, they confidently 
MERRIHEW & SON, 
135 N. Third Street. 


solicit a share of public patronage. 
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FRIENDS’ 
Gaducational. 


ee eee 
Moorestown Boarding School for Females. 
The next Term will commence Ninth month 25th, 
1871. For Circulars apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 


Chartered by ‘ Act of the Legislature,’’ is conducted 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society 
of Friends : 

Pierce Hoopes, 

Ellis P. Marshall, 

Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, 

Joseph Shortlidge, Ellwood Michener, 

Barclay Knight. 

The success of this Institution under its present 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 
18th, 1871. 

For Catalogue, address 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 

715 3m Concordville, Pa. 


———$_ $$ 
Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER Co., PA. 

This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last seventeen years, will com- 
mence its next session on the 2d of Tenth month 
next. Thorough and careful instruction will be 
given in every department. Terms, $85 per session 
of twenty weeFs. For circulars and full particulars 
address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

85 2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
SWARTHMORE P. 0., DELAWARE CO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will reopen on 
Third-day, the 5th of Ninth month, 1871. 
For Catalogue and further particulars, address 
EDWARD 4. MAGILL, 
715 tfn Principal. 





Darlington Hoopes, 
Levi K. Brown, 


Westchester Preparatory School. 


Will be opened on FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 
6th, 1871, in West Chester, a school for the pur- 
pose of fitting students to enter the Freshman year 


at 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The course of instraction will be that adopted by 
the College for its preparatory classes, and will em- 
brace the ordinary English branches, Algebra, 
Geometry, Latin Grammar and Reader, Casar, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and the elements of 
French. 

Tuition for the year of forty-two weeks, $50, 
payable one-half in advance, one-half on the first 
day of Second month, 1872. Good board can be 
had in the neighborhood at reasonable rates. 

As only a limited nnmber of students will be 
taken, an early application is recommended. 

Address CHARLES H. DaRLINGTON, A. M., 

85 tf West Chester, Pa. 


\ 


INTELLIGENCE R. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL POR BOTH S&XES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students on - 


the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 

thorough, English and classical. For particulars 

and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
1-7 tf. Springboro’, 0. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 


FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, 
CAPE MAY OITY, N. J. 


Delightfully situated on a bluff, 80 feet from the 
surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 
$20.00 per week. 


A. P. COOK, 
63 13t Proprietress. 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


This handsomely located House on Ocean Street, 
a short distance from the beach, having been leased 
by the proprietors fora term of years, and newly 
furnished throughout, has opened this season under 
new auspices, for the reception of visitors wishing 
the comforts of a home, in a first-class house near 
the surf. ° 

Great care has been taken in the selection of mat- 
tresses and bedding, to have them all that could be 
desired. Many of the rooms are large and airy, 
commanding a fine view of the ocean. 
«. Phe table will be supplied with all the delicacies 

, the season. The prietors have spared no 
pains in procuring the best cooks, and obliging ser- 
vants. 


Btage to convey guests to and from the railroad - 


7 and steamboat landing. 
ottage accommodations for invalids and those 
preferring retirement. 

Accommodations ample for 200 persons. 

No. bar. 

For rooms or information, address 

WALTER W. GREEN, 
Or, HANNAH C. GREEN, 

Proprietors. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N, J., 


Is now open. 
722 826 M. R. CHANDLER. 


OCEAN HOUSE4, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
June Ist, 1871. 


This WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE 
will be kept, as usual, in every respect a 


First-class Family Hotel. 
Opens the 20th inst. 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 
For rooms, &c., address 
LYCB?T & SAWYER. 


722 826 


Joun W. Lycert, 


Henry W. Sawyer. 617 826 























